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The Message of Apocalyptic... 


LESTER J. KUYPER 


The Bible presents its message in various ways, even 
as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews declares that 
God spoke in times past “in divers manners.” First of 
all, the Word of God concerns itself with the narration 
of much Old Testament history and with the accounts 
of the life of Jesus and the record of the early Church. 
Secondly, the Scriptures include the addresses, writings 
and reflections of prophets, psalmists and sages of Israel 
and the epistles of the Church of the New Testament 
time. To these kinds of literature a third type must be 
added, viz. the Apocalyptic. This last, although much 
smaller in terms a bulk and size, has a message that has 
alee relevance for the Church today; and, there- 
ore, a study of the Apocalyptic can be of service for 
our present situation. 

The Apocalyptic, commonly associated with Daniel 
and Revelation but by no means restricted to them, has 
a style different and unique. Instead of the common 
prose or poetry it employs visions — visions of angels, 
of beasts, and of people often in grotesque and extra- 
ordinary forms. These, however, are not without mean- 
ing; in fact, they are to convey special meaning to par- 
ticular groups for whom only the vision has significance. 
The word Apocalyptic in its Greek derivation suggests 
that something is taken from the hidden world to be 
revealed to the seer and ultimately to the people. In 
addition it may suggest that the message hidden in the 
symbols, i. e. hidden from the men of the world, is to 
be disclosed to God’s people for whom the message is to 
become a source of comfort and encouragement. The 
Apocalyptic is revelation in the basic sense of the word. 
This interpretation of the word is clearly seen in the 
title of the last book of the Bible, Revelation, from the 
Greek title, Apocalypsis. 

Because of its unique style the messages of Apocalyp- 
tic are not readily discernible to readers of later times 
and especially to minds untrained in this type of litera- 
ture. As a consequence, the history of interpretation of 
these books shows much variety if not confusion. The 
Christian Church has usually been well supplied with 
interpreters who have identified public enemy Number 
One with “The Beast.” Others have computed the time 
of the Second Advent even in the face of the plain state- 
ment of our Lord that, “Of that day or that hour know- 
eth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father” (Mark 13:32). 


Of necessity reactions against the vagaries of interpre- 
tation set in, so that there is imminent danger of neg- 
lecting these books and of considering them as writings 
having relevance only for the times in which they were 
written. It is heartening, however, to note that during 
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the last fifty to seventy-five years competent and devout 
Biblical scholarship has been engaged in the study of 
Apocalyptic. Two factors may account for this. The one 
is that within the past hundred years many apocalyptic 
works were either being discovered or being published 
from long — or overlooked copies of ancient 
times. Most of this literature which has bearing on the 
Apocalyptic of the Bible comes from the period 200 
B. C. to 100 A. D. Although it was written under the 
pseudonyms of Old Testainent saints, and often in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, yet the Jewish scholars did not in- 
corporate it in the canon. The Apocalyptic as well as the 
Apocrypha was given little recognition as sacred litera- 
ture for the Jews believed that the time of the prophets 
had ceased when these books appeared. For the preser- 
vation of these books the Christians are largely respon- 
sible; and, therefore, much of this literature has come 
from ancient Christian libraries and sites. A second fac- 
tor in our present interest is that Biblical interpretation 
is less concerned with the minutiae but more concerned 
with the basic teachings of Apocalyptic and the relevance 
these teachings have for our times. 

A clarification of the terms Apocalyptic and Apocrypha can 
serve a good p here. The Apocrypha is a collection of 
the following books: I Esdras, II Esdras (sometimes III Ezra, 
IV Ezra), Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch, Additions to Esther, the Song of the Three Children, 
Bel and the Dragon, Susanna, the Prayer of Manasses, I Mac- 
cabees, II Meneeees These are not regarded as canonical by 
the various Protestant creeds, although they are accorded a place 
for reading and instruction. The Roman Church declares all of 
them canonical with the exception of I Esdras, II Esdras and 
the Prayer of Manasses which are non-canonical and are placed 
at the end of the New Testament. 

Only one of the above, II Esdras, is Apocalyptic (chapters 
3-14), in which Ezra is purported to have had a series of 
visions while he was still in Babylon. Apocalyptic visions are 
intermingled with sober history in Tobit and II Maccabees. In 
addition to these, however, there is a vast array of Apocalyptic 
such as: The Book of Enoch, Jubilees, Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs, Sibylline Oracles, the Ascension of Isaiah, etc. } 

The occasion for these writings is generally some his- 
torical situation in which the people of God are facing 
danger and severe persecution. Ever since the Babylon- 
ian exile the Jewish people have been subjected to vari- 
ous tryannies. Whether in Babylon or in Jerusalem, 
whether in Alexandria or Antioch the saints in oppres- 
sion needed some word that would tell them that God 
still had concern for them. The Apocalyptists gave that 
word, a word that declared that the triumph of God 
would come. How soon would it come? In time or be- 
yond time? How would the triumph come? Would God 
use the person of the Messiah? The answers are not uni- 
form to these queries. The main theme, however, is 
clear, viz. that Gad will vindicate his people and that 
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ultimately and finally his kingdom shall be established 
in power. The seer or the writer of the vision remains 
unknown, but often presents his message under the name 
of a great Old Testament saint such as Enoch, Moses 
or Ezra. It seems unlikely that any deceit was intended, 
nor is it likely that the people to whom the visions were 
given were seriously concerned about the use of a pseu- 
donym. The seer and the people as well, no doubt, had 
this attitude that, were Enoch, Moses or Ezra with them 
in this present plight, they would speak this word of 
God’s abiding power and deliverance. 

The Apocalyptic was a well-established method during 
the inter-testamental times. Its use, therefore, in the 
canonical Scriptures indicates that this method was taken 
over to mediate God's message to his people in times of 
distress. Our purpose is to discover the basic message 
of the Apocalyptic which if clearly delineated has obvi- 
ous relevance for the Church in the present world sit- 
uation. 

THE Forces OF EVIL 


As we have noted above, the Apocalyptic grows out 
of a setting of intense stress in which the people of God 
are at the mercy of their cruel oppressors. The forces of 
evil have the upper hand; the company of the righteous, 
small and weak, are in a sorry plight. They may be under 
the heel of Babylon, or they may be enduring the sadis- 
tic persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, or they may be 
fighting beasts at Ephesus or at Rome. In any case, the 
forces of wickedness have the upper hand. In the lan- 
guage of Habakkuk they are like evening wolves or like 
the eagle descending upon its prey and “the wicked 
swalloweth up the man that is more righteous than 
he” (1:13). 

At this point the Apocalyptic is different from the 
general setting of the prophets. To be sure, these en- 
countered the evil within Israel and declared to Jacob 
his transgression and to Israel his sin (Micah 3:8). More 
than this, the prophets together with the faithful faced 
the terror of kings, corrupt priests and false prophets, 
yet even so Nathan, Elijah, Jeremiah and others spoke 
their messages of impending doom and were protected 
by a sizable minority from violence and ruthless fury. 
The Apocalyptists, however, reflect a more desperate 


condition of God’s people. Evil was solidly entrenched; 
righteousness and godliness were subjected to shameful 
abuse. “How long, O Lord, how long?’ became the 
plaintive theme of their prayers. Has God forsaken his 

ple? Where are the days of old when God estab- 
ished his people? Such were the questionings of soul 
that did arise in those days of dark despair. For times 
as those the seers of heavenly realities presented their 
messages of hope. 

Before we proceed further, we should observe that the 
conflict between good and evil is more than a mundane 
affair. A battle is also in progress in the spiritual realm 
which is the counterpart in effect of that on earth. Al- 
though the Old Testament knows of Satan and the lyin 
or evil spirits which are sent out by God upon the world, 
yet it is in the Apocalyptic that we witness an intense 
battle between the angels of light and the angels of 
darkness. The book of Revelation tells of a war in 
heaven between Michael and his angels and the dragon 
and his angels (12:7ff). This kind of heavenly warfare 
occurs rather often. To this supra-mundane force Paul 
clearly alludes in acy “For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world rulers of this dark- 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places” (6:12). 

This phenomenon which is well-attested to in Scrip- 
ture presents a profound view of sin and evil in the 
world. Sin is more than a surface matter like some foul 
swamp that can be cleaned up by digging a new drainage 
ditch, We can sense the presence of this spiritual wicked- 
ness as the Son of God becomes incarnate. The slaughter 
of the innocents is more than the madness of Herod. At 
the beginning of his ministry our Lord encounters the 
devil in three temptations which is something more than 
establishing noble purposes for life. The Synoptists relate 
the casting out of demons, which, unless one insists on 
rationalizing these stories as primitive ways of account- 
ing for disease, clearly demonstrate the presence of pow- 
ers from the spiritual world. The Gospel according to 
John makes no less reference to this unseen power as 
the prince of this world. The incarnation, therefore, the 
passion and death and the triumph of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ our Lord are apprehended in their full 
significance only as they also are related to the encounter 
with and the triumph over the hosts of spiritual wick- 
edness. 

The Apocalyptic recognition of the evil forces in the 
spiritual world speaks a word of misgiving over all 
facile attempts at social amelioration. Science and edu- 
cation have done much for mankind’s good, but evils 
continue to flourish in the most advanced countries. In 
the present world-wide crisis some believe that our way 
out lies in the right type of government. Totalitarian 
states have their theories about the better society, and the 
democracies have theirs. Others see the solution for 
modern tensions and fears in the control and proper use 
of atomic energy. It would be most unwise to ignore 
or scorn plans for social betterment or for peace and 
goodwill in our time. However, much of this talk is 
distressingly superficial for it fails to take into account 
two important factors: the presence of evil spiritual 
forces in our world and the fact that only God can give 
the victory over these evil powers, which victory has been 
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demonstrated in history through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
To be sure, we need not return to the superstitions of 
the middle ages with all its fears and terrors of imps, 
witches and demons. Yet today our sophisticated culture 
too readily dismisses with contempt any reference to evil 
powers in the spiritual world. This kind of evil the 
Apocalyptic recognized and it is this fact that the Church 
must take seriously as it speaks to the world. 

This aspect of the Apocalyptic would lead one to ask 
whether we are here confronted with a kind of Persian 
dualism which matches the good god with the evil god 
equal in power and in existence throughout time and 
space. The answer is an emphatic NO! In the Apocalyp- 
tic, and for that matter in the entire Bible, the evil power 
has a beginning and an end. Never could the concept be 
entertained that evil was coeternal with God. And the 
bright prospect of the end was that all evil would be 
removed from the abode of the blessed. More than that, 
for even in the midst of the present bitter struggle God 
still is sovereign, the untoward circumstances notwith- 
standing. This then is not a dualistic universe as dualism 
is commonly conceived, yet it is a universe in which the 
forces of evil must be reckoned with both mundanely 
and supra-mundanely.? 


Gop AND History 


The historians of the Old Testament together with the 
prophets and psalmists declare that God is soverign 
in history. The beginning of Israel’s national life is 

lanned and executed by God. The course of Israel's 
Toor is under God’s direction. The pattern of control is 
set in the teaching of Deuteronomy in which Moses de- 
clares that faithfulness and obedience will be rewarded, 
but that apostasy and rebellion will bring down the judg- 
ment of God. Moreover, the prophets reckon with pagan 
powers and observe that God uses the foreign nation 
both to chastise Israel as evidenced by Assyria and by 
Babylonia, and to be beneficent toward God’s people as 
in the instance of Persia during the restoration. Further- 
more, the prophets, such as Amos, Micah and Jonah, 
announce the judgment of God that is to come on the 
nations for their cruelty and oppression. The Old Tes- 
tament, therefore, clearly witnesses to God who is 
sovereign in the history of Israel and of the nations. 

The Apocalyptic in no wise detracts from this view 
of history, for kingdoms rise and fall according to the 
determined plan of God. He is in control. However, the 
idea that receives special prominence is that history will 
eventually wind up and the end of time shall appear. 
There is no hope that the kingdom of God shall be 
the supreme power in this world order. Alas, let one but 
look at the predicament in which the saints live. The 
pictures in Revelation are filled with pee and horror. 
Tribulation and persecution abound. How will God 
avenge his saints that cry to him day and night? Will 
there be some kind of Nuremberg trial within history 
that will mete out the justice of God? Not so. The 
grand denouement shall come beyond history and it will 
come by a sudden catastrophic intervention of God.% 
Indeed, interventions have occurred before such as the 
call of Abram from Ur of the Chaldees, the establishing 
of the covenant with Israel at Sinai, and especially the 
incarnation of God in Jesus of Nazareth. The supreme 
intervention in history which culminated in the resurrec- 


tion of Jesus Christ our Lord has in it the promise and 


pene of a similar intervention at the end of history. 
e point is this that God, who once miraculously broke 
into time through the first Advent of his Son, can and 
shall at the end of time consummate his eternal purpose 
through the second Advent of his Son. 

What shall be the essential purpose of this great 
finale to history? In one word, judgment, final and irre- 
trievable judgment. Preliminary to this the resurrection 
of the just and the unjust will occur. One need not be 
concerned about various details that attend this great 
assize, but two purposes are to be accomplished: the 
righteous, whose names are in the Lamb’s heck of life, 
shall be released from the affliction and tribulation of 
their earthly pilgrimage and be vindicated, and the 
wicked, whose foreheads bear the mark of the beast, 
shall be condemned for all their deeds by which they 
defied God and oppressed the saints. Here the limita- 
tions of earthiy tribunals will nct be present. Here the 
light of glory shall so shine that every thought, purpose 
or deed shall be seen in proper perspective. Error and 
partial knowledge shall vanish, for God sees not as man 
sees for before him all things are open and revealed. 
This judgment, moreover, shall then declare the final 
triumph over the powers of spiritual wickedness. The 
demonic powers that brought sin with all its woes on 
mankind shall be annihilated and removed from the new 
heaven and new earth where only righteousness shall 
dwell. The denouement is complete: vindication and 
retribution, and thorough extermination of evil. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this sketchy survey of the Apocalyptic we ought 
to observe its relevance for our time. 

God is sovereign in history. However, this sovereignty 
is not the guarantee that his Kingdom shall enjoy pros- 
perity and success. In fact, the opposite, such as affliction 
and oppression, often prevails. To be sure, there may be 
seasons when Zion flourishes as under David and Solo- 
mon, but alas more often Zion languishes under shame 
of oppression and of exile. To be sure, Constantine 
makes Christianity one of the legal religions of Rome, 
but alas a few centuries thereafter the Saracen scourge 
overruns the Holy Land and conquers the centers of 
early Christianity in Asia, in Africa, and in parts of 
Europe. How shall one evaluate the present status of the 
Kingdom of God? In some instance there are evidences 


‘of prosperity and promise, in other cases the Church 


confronts a foe as relentless as Nero. In any case the 
Word of God as given by seer and prophet has no ho 
of the Church’s triumph over the tyrannies of world 
powers and the gross wickedness of mankind. Rather 
wickedness shall abound and frequently the Church 
shall be at the mercy of her oppressors. Is the Lord of 
the Church still sovereign? Yes, assuredly yes! He uses 
each of these changing scenes of the drama of history 
as preludes for the final act, the denouement of all time. 
Let this be the message and hope of the Church. 

Were the Apocalyptists pessimists, preachers of des- 
pair and gloom? Hardly that, for they were realists, 
realists in the sense that they saw no abiding hope for 
God’s people in this world. But in spite of this scene 


-of failure and futility they were messengers of opti- 


mism, for they had seen the light of God, the light that 
broke into history at Bethlehem and that dispelled the 
darkness of Calvary by the ineffable brightness of our 
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Risen Lord on Easter morn. That light, although now 
shining in the Church, shall again break into time as sun, 
moon and stars fade away, for the glory of God and the 
Lamb shall be the light of that new Jerusalem. This was 
the message of optimism that sent the early Christians 
into the world of their day. This is the message of real- 
ism and hope that John the Apostle sent to the churches 
in Asia Minor. No other message is more relevant. It is 
adequate for every circumstance which the Church con- 
fronts. 

"Mid toil and tribulation, 

And tumult of her war, 

She waits the consummation 

Of peace for evermore; 

Till with the vision glorious 

Her longing eyes are blest, 

And the great Church victorious 

Shall be the Church at rest. 


1. R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1913), 
Vol. II. This is an elaborate work on all Apocalyptic writ- 
ing of pre-Christian times. To this there must now 


added two of the Dead Sea Scrolls, The Lamech Apoca- 


lypse and The War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of 
Darkness. 

2. H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of Apocalyptic (London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1944), pp. 148 ff. 

3. This idea of the deliverance beyond history is not uni- 
formly given in all the apocalyptic literature for in some 
instances the messianic kingdom is established in time. 
Cf. The Apocalypse of Baruch, The Psalms of Solomon, 
The Sibylline Oracles. However, it seems rather certain 
that the New Testament sees the end beyond time, even 
though the new heaven and new earth are described in 
terms of our present order. 
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Recent Studies in Eschatology 


THOMAS BOSLOOPER 


The results of Biblical interpretation vacillate between 
two extremes: Fundamentalism and Modernism. In 
eschatology the former usually expresses itself in Pre- 
millenarianism and the latter finds no fulfillment at all. 
To the Fundamentalist the Scriptures reveal one fixed 
eschatological pattern which demands the attention of 
every Christian. Eschatology is relevant if only for the 
sake of its inclusion in the Sacred Volume. To the 
Modernist the Scriptures contain several completely di- 
verse eschatological patterns, none of which is of any 
consequence as far as moderns are concerned. Eschatol- 
ogy is taken as an expression of the religious thinking of 
a bygone era. 

Since the Reformed Church never articulated a rigid 
and emphatic eschatology, Reformed thinkers wander 
somewhere between Fundamentalism and Modernism 
and usually accept Fundamentalism over Modernism. 
The majority seldom feel satisfied with either. The 
fundamentalistic interpretation of eschatology is ob- 
viously superficial, The unreality of the modernistic 
interpretation is also apparent. 

Recently students of God’s Word have been trying to 
rescue eschatology from the oversimplifications of both 
Fundamentalism and Modernism. This seems to be the 
most significant trend in books and periodicals dealing 
with eschatology. Help for ministers of the Reformed 
Church may be at hand. Two books, each by highly 
ase interpreters, Grant and Cullmann, approach 
the eschatology of the Bible realistically. 

Frederick C. Grant in An Introduction to New Testa- 
ment Thought' insists that eschatology does not belong 
at the end of the traditional order of classical dogmatics, 
but it is in the closest relation to the doctrine of God.? 
For him “. . . the fundamental doctrine of the whole 
Bible . . . is the sovereignty of God .. .”3 To this 
conception of God Biblical eschatology is closely at- 


tached. Eschatology is not a distinct doctrine but is 
rather the point of view from which all doctrines in the 
Bible are conceived. Christology, soteriology, ecclesiol- 
ogy, the sacraments, and miracles are all eschatologically 
conditioned and orientated. 

Dr. Grant recognizes another important factor for a 
realistic understanding of eschatology. ‘The difference,” 
he says, “‘between the Old Testament and the New is not 
that one is eschatological while the other is not, but that 
the eschatological view of history presupposed in the 
Old Testament takes the form of prophecy, while the 
same eschatological view of history presupposed in the 
New takes the form of apocalyptic.”* This insight is 
essential for noting the unity and the diversity between 
the eschatological patterns of the Old and the New 
Testaments. He goes on to explain: “In the New Testa- 
ment, as in the later portions of the Old Testament, 
prophecy has given way to apocalyptic.’ These con- 
clusions show that Grant recognizes the validity of 
eschatology and takes a Biblical approach to it. 

Oscar Cullmann, who is Professor of New Testament 
and Early Christianity at the University of Basel, in his 
book Christ and Time® directs his insights into eschatol- 
ogy in exposing the fallacy of the “consistent eschatol- 
ogy” of Albert Schweitzer.’ According to Cullmann the 
proper conception of eschatology can come only through 
an understanding of the primitive Christian conception 
of time. He discerns “the Biblical time line’’ as a line 
divided into three parts: time before Creation; time 
from the Creation to the Parousia; and time after the 
Parousia. Christianity differed from Judaism in its 
division of time. Whereas in Judaistic thought the mid- 
point in the time line, the eschaton, coincided with the 
division between the second and third categories of 
time, in primitive Christian thought the eschaton or mid- 
point fell in the middle of the second section where it 
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created a new division point. The unity of New Testa- 
ment eschatology is based on the unity of the conception 
of time in the New Testament whereby the eschaton no 
longer lies in the future but in the past, or in the A epi 
for Jesus and the Apostles. Schweitzer affirmed that the 
mid-point of the redemptive process was the future 
coming of the Messianic Age. Cullmann shows that the 
mid-point was the historical work of Jesus himself. In 
this work the resurrection was of central significance. 
For primitive Christian thought ‘The primary thing is 
not the eschatological expectation, but the conviction 
concerning the resurrection.’ 

Cullmann uses this framework for working out some 
of the details of the eschatological pattern. Included 
among these are: the resurrection of the body, the inter- 
mediate state, and Christian ethics. 

Theo Preiss in ‘The Christian Philosophy of His- 
tory,” Maria Fuerth Sulzbach in “Time, Eschatology, 
and the Human Problem,’!° and Fred J. Denbeaux in 
“The Biblical Hope’ show the influence of Cullmann, 
particularly in the way in which Christology is basic to 
their eschatology. Each also makes significant individual 
contributions. Preiss argues that the Christian concep- 
tion of time and the resultant eschatology was not the 
same as that of the Old Testament prophets and apoca- 
lypticists. Christ reinterpreted Jewish eschatology by 
transcending the dualism!? of the Jewish apocalyptists. 
Sulzbach criticizes Schweitzer’s completely futuristic in- 
terpretation of Christ’s eschatology on the basis of 
Schweitzer’s lack of insight into “. . . the homogeneity 
of Christ’s person and background.”18 Denbeaux dem- 
onstrates that throughout the Bible there is a develop- 
ment in eschatological thought climaxing in Christ’s 
crucifixion and resurrection. Through Christ’s redemp- 
tive work a basically new hope emerged in the New 
Testament world.!* 

G. R. Beasley-Murray, an English clergyman, presents 
his views on eschatology in a series of six articles over a 
period of several years. He displays a fine evangelical 
spirit, and throughout the series his scholarship seems 
to improve. 

In “The New Testament Doctrine of the End’! he 
attempts to harmonize the several eschatological patterns 
in the New Testament which writers such as R. H. 
Charles have treated as completely incompatible and 
contradictory. He feels that in spite of the diversities of 
types of eschatology in the New Testament there is an 
underlying unity of doctrine that can be traced ultimately 
to Christ himself. He treats various aspects of New 
Testament eschatology topically in the following order: 
the Apostasy, the Parousia, the Resurrection, the Judg- 
ment, and the Kingdom. 

He continued the study in ‘The Eschatology of the 
Fourth Gospel,’’!® which was written to counter the 
views of Streeter and Dodd that the eschatology in the 
Fourth Gospel is different from the eschatology in the 
rest of Christian-Hebraic tradition. Murray demon- 
strates that although the eschatology of the Gospel in 
question differs in its emphasis, it is harmonious with 
the doctrine of the rest of the New Testament writers. 
He points out, for example, that many of the same ideas 
which in the Fourth Gospel are presented nonfiguratively 
are in the Apocalypse of John expressed figuratively. 
Then too, monai in John 14 implies what is described 


in a different metaphor in the Synoptists — the eating 
and drinking in the Kingdom of God with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob and the rest of the prophets. He 
concludes that the idea of the Kingdom of God in the 
Synoptics is closely related to the idea of eternal life in 
the Fourth Gospel. “The two terms are not identical but 
correlative, for the Basileia is made up of those possess- 
ing the Zoe. The former describes for the community 
the privileges and qualities which the latter holds for 
the individual and is therefore the larger conception.”!7 

In “The Relation of the Fourth Gospel to the 
Apocalypse’’!® he attempts to show that the Apocalypse 
represents the main stream of Christian thought. At the 
same time he tries to answer those who overemphasize 
the differences between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. In addition he discusses the oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem as shown in the writings of B. F. 
Westcott and W. Hendricksen. For example, in More 
Than Conquerors Hendricksen seems completely to dis- 
regard important facts brought out by Charles and 
Torrey.!? 

Murray’s explanation of the relationship between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse is founded on the 
perce that totally different purposes in the writings 
ed to different emphases. In the Gospel the purpose 
was to give an historic basis for faith; in the Apocalypse 
the purpose was to inspire hope and courage in believers 
who were facing extreme distress. 

Murray’s article ‘‘A Conservative Thinks Again About 
Daniel’’° should arouse special interest among those 
who are evangelical and scholarly. Murray's rethinking 
of Daniel led him to conclude that Daniel appeared in 
an age of pseudepigraphical writings, which were espe- 
cially prominent between 200 B.c. to 100 A.D. He chal- 
lenges the position of Pusey in Lectures on Daniel the 
Prophet and others who hold that pseudonymous writ- 
ings are forgeries and are dishonest. “It is monstrous 
that it should be regarded as a crime to hold the late 
date of this prophecy, or to dub all who incline to it as 
‘modernist’ or ‘infidel’.”*t Although Murray believes 
Daniel was a pseudepigraphical writing belonging to 
the Maccabean age, he thinks of it as truly inspired of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Murray summarizes his views on eschatology in two 
more articles generally entitled “Biblical Eschatology.” 
The essence of his first called ‘The Interpretation of 
Prophecy’? is that the predictive element holds a cen- 
tral place of interest in prophecy. Along with this major 
theme he presents these principles: 1) “. . . a prophet 
always sees the Day as close at hand..." 2) “... All 
descriptions of the Day of the Lord and the age it initi- 
ates are given in terms of the prophet’s circumstances 


and environment.”** 3) “. . . the Day of the Lord is 
certain, but its effects . . . depend on the attitude 
adopted by the subject of prophecy. . .”25 4) “.. . de- 


scriptions of the Day of the Lord and its issues are 
subject to modification by fuller revelations given to 
subsequent generations.”2¢ 

In the other article “Apocalyptic Literature and the 
Book of Revelation’’?’ he discusses the nature of apoca- 
lyptic literature as it differs from prophecy. ‘‘Whereas 
prophecy was largely personal, apocalyptic was almost 
entirely pseudonymous.”*8 Revelation, however, is an 
exception to the use of a pseudonym. Another crucial 
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difference between the Apocalypse of John and other 
apocalypses is that John’s deals with a Messiah who has 
already come. Revelation is a message for first century 
Christians and contains principles which apply for all 
successive ages. This article also includes discussions of 
several schools of interpretation of the Apocalypse: 
Historicist and Preterist views, Contemporary-Historical 
school, and Literary-Critical method. 

It is surprising to find at the end of this article that 
Beasley-Murray interprets Revelation 20 from a premil- 
lenarian point of view. Here is a man who recognizes 
the findings of Charles and Torrey, takes Daniel as 
pseudepigraphical, interprets the questionable figure in 
Revelation 17 as Nero, points out Greek, Egyptian, and 
Babylonian backgrounds and sources in Revelation 12, 
summarizes by saying Revelation is a message for per- 
secuted Christians in Asia Minor at the end of the first 
century and holds a premillennial interpretation of Rev- 
elation 20. 

Imperative for an understanding of eschatology is an 
awareness of the distinctiveness of apocalyptic writings. 
Apocalypses differ in form and in content from purely 
prophetic utterances. D. S. Russell in ‘The Apocalyptic 
Conception of the Unity of History’*® shows how 
apocalypses differ from prophetic oracles in content. By 
nature apocalypticism is a philosophy of history which 
seeks to link the past, present, and future together form- 
ing one whole. According to Russell, another feature is 
the synthesis of the eschatologies of the individual and 
the nation achieved by the apocalyticists. Summarizing 
he says: “In the apocalyptic writings, there is... a 
unity wider than that of mere world history; it is a unity 
in which the temporal is taken up into the eternal by 
means of those moral and spiritual qualities which make 
up the purpose of God — a purpose which, whilst find- 
ing the actualization in history, must seek its justification 
beyond history.”’%° 

Russell also shows in concise form how apocalypticism 
embodies a distinctive philosophy of history, what fac- 
tors influenced apocalyptic thought, and how apocalypti- 
cism is related to other types of eschatological thought. 

Several noteworthy contributions to the understanding 
of various difficult passages have been made recently. 
Among them is William Robinson’s interpretation of the 
terms ‘“‘the first resurrection” and “the second death.”’31 
Prefacing his remarks in a general way on this special 
theme he reminds interpreters that in all -peianlic 
literature “Time seems to be quite irrelevant.’’8? Past, 
present, and future are really all “mixed up.” With 
this general principle in mind he focuses his attention 
on Revelation 20:4-10. 

The purpose of his study is to remove the grounds 
for a millenarian interpretation of Revelation 20. Rob- 
inson demonstrates that the “first death” and the “first 
resurrection” refer to Baptism. For his proof of this 
he turns to Romans 6:4-11. On this basis he interprets 
Revelation 20 in terms of “. . . a picture of the Church 
in heaven and the Church on earth reigning with 
Christ.’’°3 Later in further defense, he uses Revelation 
2:11 which implies that the Smyrneans had already 
experienced the “first death” and the “first resurrec- 
tion.” The binding of Satan was already accomplished 
by the death and resurrection of our Lord. In symbolic 
language “What the writer wished to convey to his 


readers was that Christ was in their midst while 
were enduring persecution, and that, whether they lived 
or suffered martyrdom, there could no hurt come near 

Vincent Taylor’s study, “The Apocalyptic Discourse 
of Mark xiii,”"*> proposes an interesting analysis of the 
literary structure. He shows that chapter 13 of Mark 
was based on four groups of sayings which were edited 
into the present form by Mark: 1) Signs preceding the 
Parousia 5-8, 24-27, 2) Sayings on Persecution 9-13, 3) 
the Abomination of Desolation 14-23, 4), Sayings and 
Parables on Watchfulness 28-37. Only the first and 
third have characteristic apocalyptic features. Only the 


first can be called even a rudimentary apocalypse. The | 


third originally was connected with Jerusalem and was 
non-apocalyptic. The second originally was compiled 
in the church at Rome at a time when a clash with 
imperial authorities was near. 

On the basis of this analysis Taylor concludes: 1) 
much in Mark 13 is secondary material, 2) the passage 
presents a picture of thought in the Roman Church at 
about 65 A.D., 3) for the most part the eschatological 
hopes were fulfilled in the person of Jesus and in the 
events of his historic ministry, 4) the eschatology of the 
passage is true to the teaching of Jesus, whereas the 
apocalypticism represents the thought of the Primitive 
Church. 


For Taylor Mark 13 is an example of how the Primi- 
tive Church clothed Jesus with “‘a glittering Apocalyptic 
robe.” The task of the critic is to remove that “robe.” 

Taylor knows the structure of the passage and the 
history of its interpretation thoroughly. It seems to this 
reviewer, however, highly arbitrary to make the Primi- 
tive Church wholly responsible for the apocalypticism 
of the passage and to maintain that only eschatology 
is characteristic of the historical Jesus. There is a dis- 
tinction between eschatology and apocalyptic, and we 
are grateful to Taylor for making the distinctions in this 
passage, but it is hard to be convinced that apocalypti- 
cism is not at all characteristic of Jesus’ mode of think- 
ing. The value of Taylor’s findings therefore is limited 
by this basic distinction which does not seem plausible 
or demonstrable. 

In Advent of 1950 C. H. Dodd preached a sermon 
over the British Broadcasting System entitled ‘The 
Second Coming’ which later was printed in the April, 
1951 issue of Current Religious Thought (pp. 20-28). 
Because the climax of the sermon applies to the incar- 
nation and because the sermon was designed for a radio 
audience it suffers somewhat from lack of theological 
definiteness and clarity. 

According to Dodd different writers in the New 
Testament may use entirely different symbols to express 
precisely the same idea. So, the “coming” on the cloud 
mentioned in the Synoptics means the same as the 
“coming” of him riding on a white horse at the head 


' of armies, the language of the Apocalypse of John. 


Historically, Dodd believes, Christians at first ex- 
pected Christ's soon coming in Judgment, were mistaken, 
rethought the whole matter and concluded that much 
of what they were expecting to happen already had 
happened in Christ’s first coming, although they did 
retain the expectation of still another coming. ‘God's 
victory was won; it was yet to win. Both things were 
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true. So the Christian life became a tension between 
realization and expectation.”36 

Dodd adds that Christ’s second coming is to be a com- 
ing beyond history and not as a further event in history, 
or even the last event. He summarizes: ‘Sometimes, 
it seems, they (the early Christians) associate the coming 
of the Son of Man in glory, the Kingdom of God, and 


the last Judgment with the historical ministry of Jesus; - 


sometimes they associate it with historical crises yet to 
come; and sometimes with that which lies beyond all 
history, in another world than this.” For Dodd, Jesus 
too meant all of these things, and all at once. 


Although this review seeks to point out the trend to 
interpret the eschatology of the Bible in such a way 
as to recognize the validity of eschatological thought 
(opposed to Modernism) and to interpret eschatology 
according to the best criteria of Biblical theology (op- 
posed to Fundamentalism), it is only reasonable to 
recognize at least one of the extreme types of eschatologi- 
cal interpretation, Premillennialism. 

The basic tenets of Premillennialism are outlined 
clearly by John F. Walvoord of Dallas Theological 
Seminary in the July-September 1951 issue of Bzbli- 
otheca Sacra.*8 A second installment on the subject has 


. not yet been released, but enough is said in the first 


installment to give it a place in this review. In “The 
Theological Context of Premillennialism’ Walvoord 
attempts to demonstrate the basis of Premillennialism. 
He disavows that Premillennialism is based only on 
Revelation 20. ‘‘Premillennialism,” he says, “is rather 
a system of theology based on many Scriptures and with 
a distinctive theological context.’ His special conten- 
tion against opponents of Premillennialism is on the 
basis of the method of Biblical interpretation. For ex- 
ample, he criticizes Dr. A. Pieters for his “‘spiritualiza- 
ation” of prophecy. “Why,” he asks, apply spiritual- 
ization to prophecy only?’’4° He insists that only one 


general rule should apply to entire Scripture. For him 


prophecy does not — spiritualization any more than 
a bipes of Biblical material. All must be interpreted 
iterally. 

Walvoord elaborates his views by discussing other 
objections brought against Premillennialism, the “post,” 
“a,” and ‘“‘pre” views of the present age, the concept 
of Israel in Premillennialism, and the premillennial 
interpretation of the Second Advent. 

The same issue in which Walvoord’s article appears 
includes a reprint of ‘The Last World Empire and 
Armageddon” by C. J. Scofield.41 This article is a good 
example of the results of the premillennial method. In 
the book of Daniel, Scofield found a chronology of 
world events from war and post-war days following 
1914. Many of the events according to him were elab- 
orated in the Apocalypse and other parts of the New 
Testament. The complete calendar of events following 
1914 may be gathered in this order from the following 
Scriptures: Daniel, II Thess., Rev. 1-4, Matt. 24:8, Rev. 
8:5, Luke 21:24 and Rev. 11:2, Rev. 16:1, Rev. 19, 
I Thess. 4:14-17, Rev. 19:11-21 (see Zech. 14:2, Is. 
63:1-6). Such a treatment of the Scriptures is ‘“‘Bibli- 
cism” at its worst. This is not an interpretation of the 
Bible. Unfortunately such a method has influenced and 
misguided many who today are Premillenarians. 

Premillennialism is an unsatisfactory interpretation of 


eschatology for these reasons: 1) Premillenarians super- 
impose a false unity on Scripture. No account is given 
for the findings of “Introduction” and ‘“‘Canon” which 
show that the Bible is a collection of books rather than 
one book. A study of canon shows that in Apostolic 
times and later all Christians did not know all the books 
of the Bible, and in many cases Christians knew very few 
books. An eschatology based on a compilation o - 
sages taken from books throughout the Bible, 
does not result in a clear conception of the eschatology 
which early Christians knew. Eschatology is simpler than 
Premillenarians make it. Premillenarians fit too much 
into the eschatological scheme by using the Word of 
God as a fully elaborated calendar rather than as pro- 
gressive revelation. It should be possible for a twen- 
tieth century Christian who has never read or heard of 
Revelation, for example, to have a complete eschatology 
which is Biblical and Christian. 

2) Premillenarians wholly disregard a distinction be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments which is 
explicit in the conception of Christ’s “fulfillment.” 

3) Premillenarians make the point of contention in 
interpretation a literal or a spiritual methodology. The 
problem of interpretation in any part of Scripture is 
never that simple. In interpretation the basic problem 
is a literary one. The principles which apply to songs, 
sagas, historical narratives, prophetic oracles, and apoca- 
lyptic passages are all different. The choice of an inter- 
ptetative principle can never be made only on the basis 
of the naive alternative: literal or spiritual. Prophecy 
and apocalypticism, though closely related, are subject 
to principles of interpretation to which the categories 
literal and/or “ray do not at all apply. Moreover, 
Daniel is not subject to the same principles of interpre- 
tation as Jeremiah; Revelation is not subject to the same 
as the Fourth Gospel; and neither are subject to all of 
the same principles which apply in the writings of Paul, 
chiefly because each embodies different and distinct types 
of literature, even though all may have a unity of theme 
and meaning. 

Recent studies are providing the framework for a 
thoroughly Biblical and realistic eschatology. Contem- 
porary interpreters following the recent trend will 
employ these principles: 1) Eschatology is really ee 
able from other basic doctrinal patterns of the Bible. 
2) The eschatology of the New Testament is different 
from the eschatology of the Old Testament. 3) Escha- 
tology expresses itself in two distinct types of literature: 
prophecy and apocalypse, which sometimes are com- 
pletely separate and sometimes closely associated, but in 
either case subject to different principles of interpretation. 
4) A unity of theme exists amidst a diversity of types 
of eschatology in the Bible. 
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Seminary 


Once again the fall months have occasioned a healthy 
activity on the seminary campus. In retrospect, lectures, 
sermons, study, and social activity combine to produce 
a rich blend of life. 


The annual faculty reception marked the unofficial 
opening of the school year. This event took place Sep- 
tember 28 at Durfee Hall on the Hope College campus. 
The group was happy to hear Mr. Donald Lubbers share 
his recent experiences in Yugoslavia, “Behind the Mesh 
Curtain.” Vocal selections were rendered by Mr. Dick 
Vriesman accompanied by Mrs. Paul Kranendonk. Pro- 
fessor Simon Blocker presided at the reception. 


The daily chapel service, regularly conducted by stu- 
dents and faculty, has also afforded opportunity for vis- 
itors to serve in this capacity. Chapel guests in recent 
weeks have been Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, ’22, the Rev. 
Calvin Meury, Miss Ruth Ransom, all of New York 
City, Major (Chaplain) David M. Reardon, Dr. David 
Van Strien, North Bergen, New Jersey, the Rev. Russell 
E. Horton, ’51, Everly, Iowa, Dr. Lawrence Love, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, the Rev. Dirk H. Mulder, ’26, 
Colton, South Dakota, Dr. Milton J. Hoffman, ’12, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and the Rev. Henry Bast, ’33, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


On October 24, the Rev. Angelo L. Lo Vollo spent 
a morning at the seminary as a representative of Christ’s 
Mission, New York City. He gave two stimulating talks 
on his entrance into Protestantism. 


The appearance of two lecturers from Europe made a 
tich contribution to the seminary and its friends. The 
first was Dr. Wolfgang Schweitzer, professor elect at the 
University of Sicilcticer, now Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches Study Department at Geneva, 
Switzerland. He delivered four lectures November 8 
and 9 on the following subjects: ‘The Biblical Doctrine 


Highlights 


of the State,” ‘The Biblical Doctrine of the Nation and 
Race,” ‘The Biblical Doctrine of Hope,” and “Principles 
of Interpretation.” 

The second lecturer was Dr. John S. Whale from 
Cambridge, England, now visiting professor at Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. On Decem- 
ber 8 and 10 he presented three lectures: ‘“The Biblical 
Heritage of Calvinism,” “The Protestant Heritage 
Through History,” and “The Protestant Heritage Facin 
Our Times.” Since Dr. Whale was with us for a a 
end, it was ible for him to preach in two of our 
churches which were Hope Church, Holland and Sec- 
ond Church, Kalamazoo. All of us who attended the ad- 
dresses of these men shall remember them with delight 
and appreciation. 


The Adelphic society began its year on September 25 
with the Rev. James Baar, ’45, of Holland speaking on 
“The Minister and Military Service.” Taking advantage 
of an unusually warm October afternoon, the men met 
at Tunnel Park the following Tuesday for their annual 
Fall Outing. Seniors William Bennett and Lambert Pon- 
stein took charge of the October 9 meeting to tell of 
their interesting summer work as missionaries in 
Mexico and Canada respectively. On October 16 Dr. 
Albertus Pieters, ’91, of Holland, lectured to the group 
on “Objections to the Federal Theology.” The follow- 
ing Monday the a was the guest of the Adelphia 
society. The combined societies were addressed by Miss 
Ruth Ransom, Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

On Reformation Day the Adelphic attended the rally 
held in Hope Chapel with Dr. Harold Ockenga, pastor 
of the Park Street Church, Boston, as speaker. Novem- 
ber 6 the men heard a valuable panel discussion by 
three elders on the general subject, “What I Expect 
from the Minister.” Mr. George Beld, Mr. Berlin Bos- 
man, and Mr. Henry Strabbing were the participating 
elders. Dr. Clarence De Graaf of Hope College spoke 
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November 20 on the current problems of ‘“The Church 
and State in Education.” The program of November 27 
demonstrated the value of visual aids as the group saw 
films on the First and Third Missionary Journeys of 
Paul. The last Adelphic meeting of the year, the pastor 
and elders of the Central Park Church of Holland served 


Communion to the men together with their wives and. 


lady friends. 

On November 13 the Adelphic society was the guest 
of Calvin Seminary’s student organization. During the 
afternoon Calvin defeated Western on the basketball 
floor. Players and spectators from Western were dinner 

ests in the various homes of the Calvin students. At 
8 o'clock the entire group assembled at the Fuller Ave. 
Church to hear Dr. Henry Bruinsma of Calvin College 
speak on “Our Heritage in Music.” The evening was. 
concluded with an enjoyable hour of fellowship and re- 
freshment. 

The Seminary Christmas party, planned jointly by the 
Adelphia and Adelphic societies, took place in the social 
room on December 6. The Rev. Gary De Witt, '37, of 
Grand Rapids, brought an inspiring message on ‘The 
Perfect Gift.” Music was provided by the newly organ- 
ized Adelphia choir. A pleasant social hour brought the 
evening to a close. 


At the recent Fall Conference of the Chicago Region 
of the Interseminary Movement, the seminary was repre- 
sented in Chicago by five students, Melvin De Vries, 
John Hesselink, Joseph Holbrook, William Jellema, and 
Pierce Maassen. Dr. Wilhem Pauck and Dr. Joseph 


Haroutunian delivered addresses pertinent to the con- 
ference theme, “The Relevance of the Redeemed Com- 
munity.” 


The faculty and students responded to the need of the 
Preachet’s Seminary of the Reformed Church in North- 
west Germany. Their building had been destroyed by 
bombs. A pasoeage also damaged during the war is 
now being rebuilt for the preparation of candidates for 
the Reformed Churches. One room is to be furnished 
by our gift and is to be called “Western Theological 
Seminary, Holland, Michigan,” thus giving witness to 
our bond of Christian sympathy. Mr. Otto Griindler, 
50, a member of that church was a student on our cam- 
pus. By a happy coincidence Mr. Edzard Obendiek, 
whose father was largely responsible for this project, 
was on our campus the very week the building was 
dedicated. He brought appreciation and greeting to us 
and told us that his brother would be a member of the 
first class to live in this building. 


We note with regret that because of the serious con- 
dition of his father’s health, middler Raymond Weiss 
has found it encessary to return to his home in Haw- 
thorne, California. We trust that God’s blessing may be 
upon him and his family as they face the future. 


On December 14 the seminary met in the spirit of 
Christmas for the final chapel service of the old year. 
Professor John R. Mulder led the worship and the Sem- 
inary Choir sang a group of the great Christmas carols. 
At noon the Christmas recess began. 


Book Reviews 


The Seed of Abraham, by Albertus Pieters, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. 
161. $2.50. 

Readers acquainted with Dr. Albertus Pieters’ books and 
lectures have learned to expect from him thoroughly evangelical 
teaching. His approach is based upon sound Bible study and 
is characterized by an inimitable flavor all his own. To liter- 
alists who bring weird and mysterious categories of interpre- 
tation to the Bible he joyously offers battle on their own 
ground, arming himself with the “sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God.’ The present volume is no exception and 
provides excellent material for underwriting renewed interest 
in the doctrine of the Church which is appearing in churches 
of the Reformed-Presbyterian family. 

The saved, the regenerate, the Christians are necessarily and 
by the grace and intention of God part of a great fellowship 
known as the Church. How this Church has its historic begin- 
nings in the promise of God to Abraham and how his spiritual 
descendants or Seed include every regenerate soul to this day 
are described logically and Scripturally by the author. 

A very careful examination of the relevant texts of Scripture 
shows that from the very beginning the Seed of Abraham refers 
not to generic but to spiritual children. Those included in the 
promise were not Seed primarily because of blood relationship. 
To the contrary out of twenty tribal groups, all of which were 
blood descendants of Abraham, only one of them, the children 


of Israel were in covenant with God and were Seed of Abra- 
ham in the covenant sense. The covenant also included slaves, 
servants and others not related by blood. Hence, “The expres- 
sion ‘Seed of Abraham,’ in biblical usage, denotes that visible 
community, the members of which stand in relation to God 
through the Abrahamic Covenant, and thus are heirs to the 
Abrahamic promise” (p. 20). This is the first visible Church, 
not necessarily the elect, but a social group, “within which 
and through which God was working out and is still working 
out His plans for an eternal and heavenly salvation.” 


An important and contrasting element in Pieters’ presen- 
tation is the Sinaitic Covenant. This, expressed in the Ten 
Commandments, was made by God with the Seed of Abraham, 
the children of Israel and with them only. The basic morality 
of the Commandments existed before the decalogue was com- 
piled. “We have only to ask whether adultery and murder were 
not wrong in the days of Abraham.’ The author goes on to 
clarify this matter: “Whatever in the Decalogue is a duty for 
us or for all mankind is such a duty, not at all because the 
Ten Commandments make it our duty, but because it was a 
duty before they were given, and would have equally been the 
duty of all men, even if they had never been given.” Professor 
Pieters maintains that were the Decalogue binding upon us it 
would prohibit paintings, sculpture and even photography. In 
the tenth Commandment the position assigned to the wife as a 
part of her husband's property along with his slaves and farm 
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animals certainly is not the place women of the 20th century 
Christian Church are prepared to accept. The obvious position 
of Seventh-Day Baptists and Adventists with regard to literal 
application of the fourth Commandment is likewise evaluated. 

The concepts of the visible and invisible Church come in 
for vigorous discussion and the interpretation is backed on 
almost every page of the book with Scriptural evidence and 
remarkably lucid discussion. Like a refreshing breeze amid 
much prevailing pessimism in theological circles today, (circles 
which significantly have avoided the doctrines of the Holy 
Spirit and the Church) Dr. Pieters lists briefly the blessings 
brought about through the Seed of Abraham. In chapter III 
and elsewhere the author condenses a great deal of history and 
concludes that history amply supports the promise to Abraham: 
“In thee and in thy seed shall all the people of the earth be 
blessed.” 

A chapter on Corollaries will provide something of a shock 
to people who feel that true religion includes the necessity of 
making rules for guiding individual behavior. The position 
here will remind Pieters’ students of many enthusiastic debates. 
People fascinated by the problem of the modern Jew and the 
theories of Anglo-Israel will find light in the last two chapters, 
but they won't like it! 

Those unacquainted or unconcerned with the method of 
interpretation used in the Scofield Bible will miss a significant 
emphasis in Dr. Pieters’ writings. Too often and too long 
have earnest but misguided believers attributed divine authority 
to the notes and interpolations which Dr. Scofield added to the 
Bible edition bearing his name. The notes are accepted as 
though part of the inspired record. In controverting this school 
of thought Dr. Pieters has labored long and diligently in lec- 
tures and writings to present the core of Calvinistic doctrine 
concerning the Church. Dr. Pieters feels that a divergent view 
of the Church, taught by the Scofield Bible, is undermining the 
historic Christian view. In accord with Herman Bavinck he 
holds that pre-millennialism comes into conflict with Christianity 
itself when it holds that the New Testament is a parenthesis, 
side issue, bypath or deviation from the Old Covenant instead 
of being the direct continuation and fulfillment of the Old 
Testament (p. 131). 

Readers who annoy easily at the slightest repetition in books 
may be bothered by the good pedagogy of restatement and re- 
capitulation of .the central argument in the Seed of Abraham. 
The book ably accomplishes its aim in setting forth and warmly 
defending the historic doctrine of the Church as related to Old 
Covenant Israel. — A. J. UNGERSMA. 


Sin, by Gottfried Quell, Georg Bertram, Gustav 
Stahlin, and Walter Grundmann, London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1951. Pp. v-89. 7s. 6d. 


This is the third in a series of little books which offer in 
English translation certain noteworthy articles from Gerhard 
Kittel’s masterful Theologisches Wdrterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment. The Kittel work displays all the erudition and. thorough- 
ness for which German scholarship is familiar, and if these 
translated samples serve to whet our appetites for a similar 
work in English, they will have accomplished a mission. 

The very appearance of such word studies hails a shift of 
emphasis in dogmatics from logical systemizing to exegesis, 
which is good. That such a shift will make demands upon the 
philological skill of tomorrow's prophets is obvious. 

We are offered really six fairly independent articles, of 
which the first impressed this reviewer as the worst, and the 
last as the best. Dr. Gottfried Quell writes on “Sin in the 
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Old Testament.” After a good review of Hebrew terms and 
their LXX equivalents, he considers sin legally and theologi- 
cally. Sin is failure to keep the law, emotional rebellion, hatred 
of God, deviation from a norm. Sin is always against God 
(p. 17). 

The treatment of the Fall (pp. 23 ff) seems highly arbitrary 
and even fanciful. The Fall is myth. “Practical reason .. . is 
the germ of sinful behavior” (p. 26). “We may as well accept 
Wellhausen’s robust interpretation of ‘good and evil’ as what 
we generally call civilization” (p. 27). Man’s determination 
to be civilized, to assert his will, to think and act involves him 
necessarily in sin. And Adam and Eve are not unique personali- 
ties acting in a unique historical framework. We are all Adam 
and Eve, and we are all “falling.” Original sin means universal 
sinfulness (p. 30), but it is not related to an historical act. 

“It (the story of the Fall) produces an overwhelming im- 
pression that man’s deviation from God's prescribed norm . . . 
is the inevitable outcome of his very nature” (p. 31). “Bom 
with reason and the ability to pass judgment upon the world 
and God, he has the motive for sin, and it is bound to become 
operative sooner or later, like the rest of his nature” (pp. 
31-32). 

This view of man qua man as a sinner makes sin inhere 
in the “evil inclinations which God has planted in him” (p. 
44). All this has a superficial resemblance to the Greeks and 
to the Romists, both of whom find the germ of sin in man's 
being, whether in the appetites of his body, or the “concupis- 
cence” of his nature. Sin is inevitable, for it inheres in man’s 
nature as creature. Its fruit may be moral, but its root is 
ontological. That man once lived, reasoned, and willed in 
Paradise without sin and was in no tension, but rather in fellow- 
ship, with the Creator is a priori excluded in this interpretation 
of the Fall as myth. 

Of course if the Fall is a process and not a unique, deter- 
minative event, then man never was in any “holy estate”; he 
always was as he now is. The Fall is not the account of two 
moral states distinguished as before and after, but two states 
existing concurrently, juxtaposed in dialectical tension. The 
consequences of this anthropology for Imputation, Atonement, 
Sanctification and other areas of dogmatics are wide and deep. 
The gulf separating God and man is one of being, not of 
morality. God is now distinguished from man as higher and 
lower, not as holy and unholy. And since this chasm of being 
was bridged by Christ, his Incarnation, rather than his Atone- 
ment, becomes the organizing point for redemption. 

It would seem that this fairly represents the germ and the 
inevitable results of Quell’s interpretation. We should at least 
become aware that even exegesis is not neutral. Rather than 
exegesis forming a strictly scientific and factual foundation for 
dogmatics, exegesis and dogmatics continually interact and 
partly color each other. 

The second article, by Georg Bertram, is on the doctrine of 
sin in the Septuagint, and is largely a linguistic discussion. 

The third article, by Drs. Stéhlin and Grundmann, is con- 
cerning the Jewish idea of sin. They correctly point up the 
importance of the Law of Moses in the Jewish conception of 
sin. Even civil and criminal offenses are against God, are 
rebellion. The quintessence of sin is found in idolatry. The 
historical and philosophical answers, which they find, to the 
problem of the origin of sin (pp. 43-44) seem widely divergent, 
and it is doubtful that the philosophical solution belongs at all 
in the framework of Jewish thought. The passages cited to 
support it are taken from the Apocrypha. 


The fourth article, by Dr. Stahlin, on Greek usage outside 
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the New Testament is a useful discussion on the metamorphosis 
of the meanings and usages of the New Testament terms for sin. 

The fifth article, on sin and guilt in Hellenism and Classical 
Greek, by Drs. Stihlin and Grundmann, points up the philosoph- 
ical inadequacies of the Greeks through their usage of the 
words for sin, and the associated areas of meaning. 

The sixth article, by Dr. Grundmann, is the most valuable 
of all, setting forth the New Testament usage of the terms and 
ideas connected with sin. The teaching of the Synoptists and 
Acts, of John, of Paul, and of Hebrews, James, and I Peter 
are delineated in that order. 

It is, perhaps, an overstatement to find in John a distinctive 
view on the atonement for the world’s sin through the death of 
Christ (p. 72 footnote) which the Synoptists do not have. The 
contrast is at most one of emphasis due to the fact that John 
is preeminently a passion-narrative. The ransom passage, the 
revelation of Caesarea Philippi, the conversation on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, the institution of the New Covenant at the 
Paschal feast — these and other passages in the Synoptists give 
a clear teaching on atonement through the death of Messiah. 

Nor is the treatment of James or I Peter adequate. But 
Grundmann is very fair and helpful in his discussion of Paul 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The New Testament terminology is given in Greek script, 
but unfortunately, Old Testament words are transliterated. The 
book has a good Scripture index, and a bad binding of the 
convex variety common with British editions. 

— Haron N. ENGLUND. 


Righteousness, by Gottfried Quell and Gottlob 
Schrenk, London: Adam and Charles Black, 1951. Pp. 
xxi-82. 7s. 6d. 

In this little manual (the fourth in a series from Kittel’s 
Theologisches Wérterbuch zum» Neuen Testament), three auth- 
ors contribute to a modern study of “righteousness” and its 
related concepts. They seek to clarify and to enrich the reader's 
understanding of these ideas, particularly in relation to the 
Biblical doctrine of ‘justification by faith.” 

In the first chapter, Dr. Gottfried Quell briefly discusses 
“Justice in the Old Testament.” The importance of justice in 
all mutual relationships determined Israel’s theological appre- 
hension of the relation between God and man. A linguistic 
analysis shows that the key terms have both a juristic and a 
theological use, the latter presumably growing out of the former. 
Thus, the righteousness of God is the exercise of his just 
judgment over all and the righteousness of man comes to mean 
meriting the divine acquittal. 

“The Greek Idea of Justice” is concisely treated in chapter 
two by Dr. Hermann Kleinknecht and Dr. Gottlob Schrenk. 
Among the Greeks, the term “‘justice’’ was used to express 
both social “custom” and legal “right.” Significantly, it usually 
referred to purely human relationships. 

Dr. Schrenk is the author of the remaining chapters. The 
third chapter concerns the concept “Righteous.” Among the 
Greeks the term “‘righteous’’ meant rightness in relation to the 
standards of men, but in the Septuagint it refers to obedience to 
God, who is himself righteous. “Hellenistic Judaism thus pre- 
pares the way for the central religious value of the term in the 
New Testament, by maintaining that God always observes the 
self-imposed law of his own being, and never fails to fulfill 
his promises, in loyalty to his covenant” (p. 17). Although 
in most instances the New Testament use of the term “right- 
eous’’ reflects the Old Testament rather than the Greek tradition, 
a new feature comes into view: God's redemptive activity in 
Christ. God is proved to be righteous in the atoning death of 
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Christ. The Messiah is righteous not only because of perfect 
obedience to God but because he shares in the righteous judg- 
ment of God at the end of the world, which is not according 
to appearances (cf. John 7:24). The righteous man is he who 
does God’s will; but, as Paul explains, since no man can fulfill 
the law, to be righteous means to be justified by faith in Christ. 

Chapter four treats “Righteousness in the New Testament.” 
The history of the concept “righteousness” closely parallels that 
of “righteous.” Again, among the Greeks the fundamental idea 
is that righteousness is natural to man but in the Septuagint 
it involves the relation between God and man. Very signifi- 
cantly, the righteousness of God includes both a forensic and 
a soteriological element. Again the New Testament reflects its 
Old Testament heritage. The righteousness of God consists of 
his just judgment and government. In non-Pauline usage, human 
righteousness usually involves doing what is right in the sight 
of God, whether for merit or as the product of faith. Since 
Paul despairs of the possibility of any human righteousness 
which can merit grace, he turns to the righteousness which 
comes from God (subjective genitive, p. 42). The essential 
point is that “righteousness of God” means “both the right- 
eousness which God has, manifesting it in the act of salvation, 
and that which, as Savior, he continually communicates” (p. 
46). Out of this idea comes Paul's gospel of justification. (The 
author includes an excellent presentation of the main features 
of this doctrine.) 

The fifth and final chapter is a consideration of ‘‘Justifica- 
tion.” In the New Testament the verb form of “justification” 
never has the ordinary Greek sense of holding a thing right 
and reasonable, but it almost always implies the forensic meta- 
phor, as it does in the Septuagint. This is especially true in 
the case of Paul’s doctrine of justification. (An appropriate 
discussion of this doctrine follows at this point.) The noun 
forms of “justification” have many shades of meaning, but in 
each case the contrasting word makes the sense perfectly clear. 
God’s action and the effect on man’s religious existence are 
often prominent. 

This scholarly work requires a degree of mastery before its 
impact becomes significant. The fact that three authors con- 
tributed and the necessity for handling several concepts tend 
to hide its underlying unity. Once this is overcome, two great 
themes are apparent: the essential dependence of the New Test- 
ament upon the Old for its truly religious conceptions and the 
presence of both the forensic and redemptive elements in the 
“righteousness of God.” As Dr. Schrenk’s analyses show, these 
are the key to a proper understanding of Paul’s gospel of justi- 
fication. I recommend this book for anyone who wants to 
know more about these two ideas or their importance in under- 
standing the Biblical doctrine of justification by faith. 

— ALLAN DyksTRA. 


The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr, by Edward J. 
Carnell, Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company, 1950. Pp. 250. $3.50. 

This is a book on a timely subject. Reinhold Niebuhr’s theo- 
logical position has acquired such stature, in terms both of its 
content and of the breadth of the influence it has exerted on 
American Christianity, that it appropriately becomes the sub- 
ject of inquiry. More specifically also, it is timely to consider 
the relationship between this theology and Fundamentalist Prot- 
estant theology, if for no other reason than the formal one 
that here are two claimants to the title of Biblical religion. 
The relationship between them has been decided chiefly on the 
basis of unexamined and vague assumptions, and he who under- 
takes the task of comparison enters upon an important subject. 
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Carnell’s book is not a great book, but it is the kind of 
book that must be reviewed just for that reason. Its fallacies 
need to be exposed very carefully, if not in the interest of 
defending Niebuhrianism then in the interest of accuracy and 
of preventing the spread of a theological misunderstanding that 
would be most unfortunate. 

Two approaches are possible in a review of the book and 
both need to be taken in order to provide a true estimate of 
its worth: first, a number of distortions on particular questions 
needs to be pointed out; and second, the over-arching issue 
between Carnell and Niebuhr needs to be examined. Chiefly 
because the specific inaccuracies provide evidence on the basis 
of which to judge Carnell’s fairness as a critic, it is valuable 
to take a look at some of them first. 


Carnell interprets Niebuhr as a universalist on the basis of 
two statements: “the distinction between the righteous and 
unrighteous disappears” and “there are no righteous,” i. e. in 
the final judgment (p. 160). Aside from the fact that universal- 
ism asserts that in the final judgment there are no w#z-righteous, 
Carnell also overlooks the statement in which Niebuhr expressly 
indicates what he means by saying there are no righteous: “it 
is asserted that in the final judgment there are no righteous, 1. e. 
in their own eyes” (Human Destiny, p. 44. Italics mine). 
Niebuhr’s statement is based on the Judgment Scene in Matthew. 
To base a charge of universalism on a statement that in the 
final judgment there are no people who think of themselves as 
righteous is shaky business. It is worth quoting Niebuhr fur- 
ther to discover something of his position on final judgment, 
and this quotation applies not only to the question whether 
he is a universalist but also to the other charge (p. 130) that 
he is “left with an absolute relativism” of good and evil with- 
in the area of natural law. And Carnell knows of this quotation 
because he uses it: ‘The very rigour with which all judgments 
in history culminate in a final judgment is thus an expression 
of meaningfulness of all historic conflicts between good and 
evil.” (p. 164, italics mine). That he knows what Niebuhr 
means is clear from his own following statement, — "God's 
perspective of judgment proceeds from the direction of the 
eternal and reaches back into history. The partial is both recog- 
nized and judged” (p. 165). How such expressions can be 
reconciled either with relativism or universalism is at least 
obscure. 


A sharp inconsistency appears in two statements concerning 
existentialist and neo-orthodox interpretations of the Bible. 
“The evangelical says that inward experience is to be explained 
in terms of Biblical revelation, whereas existentialism says that 
the Biblical revelation is to be explained in terms of our in- 
ward experience” (p. 138. The passage is in italics.) But else- 
where, “Neo-orthodoxy (consistently equated with existential- 
ism by Carnell) discover (s) in the Bible 2 normative statement 
for valid existential tension” (p. 57). If Carnell really means 
the latter of these two propositions, which is doubtful, those 
who read him will not miss the special pleading involved in 
his claim that he has a right to accept the Bible as the norm 
for his own propositional theology and deny to others the right 
to accept the Bible as the norm for an existential relation to 
God. If, as is likely, he really means the first of these state- 
ments, his position is equally vulnerable. It rests, too, on special 
pleading, which argues that in the proposition, ‘Revelation is 
an existential experience’ the subject is governed by the pre- 
dicate, while in the proposition, “Revelation is propositions” 
the subject is not governed by the predicate. That the risk of 
letting the subject be governed by the predicate in both cases is 
real no one would deny. But logic and the history of theology 
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alike testify that the risk is as great in one case as in the other, 

There is confusion in his interpretations of Niebuhr on the 
question of original sin. He argues (pp. 33, 69) that Niebuhr 
and neo-orthodoxy make sin too much an essential characteristic 
of man, and that orthodoxy is preferable because it makes sin 
an accidental property of man’s nature. But he shifts his ground 
elsewhere (p. 92) when he argues that “man may be far more 
constitutionally sinful than existentialism is willing to concede.” 


He chides Niebuhr for disdaining ‘‘any eschatological com- 
mitment which would give man freedom only to create’ (p. 69) 
i. ¢. to overcome the tension of good and evil within him; but 
ignores everything that Niebuhr has to say about the over. 
coming of the tension at the end of history. Carnell's own 
millennial type of “orthodoxy” shows through in the implica- 
tion that Niebuhr is wrong for refusing to allow the possibility 
of an eschatological overcoming of the tension in a millennium 
within history. 

An item of more serious proportions is his charge that 
Niebuhr regards Christ as a sinner (p. 154). Carnell takes a 
properly serious view of such a position: “To charge Christ 
with sin is pure blasphemy and it borders perilously on the 
edge of the unpardonable sin against the Holy Spirit’ (ibid). 
(Incidentally, as a Biblical literalist he should know that to 
call Jesus a sinner would be a sin against the Son, and speci- 
fically, sins against the Son are forgivable, Matt. 12:32). Can 
this charge against Niebuhr be made to stick? It is based on two 
quotations. The first is: “man could not be tempted if he had 
not already sinned” (p. 154), a statement which Niebuhr makes 
in connection with the temptability of man in general, and it 
is a wilful begging of the question (because it already pre- 
supposes the inclusion of Jesus in the category of men in 
general) to argue that the statement is to be extended also to 
include Christ. Niebuhr has enough to say about the uniqueness 
of Christ to indicate that one cannot just assume that he argues 
that Christ is only man. But there is a second quotation from 
Niebuhr: “Since the essence of the divine consists in its uncon- 
ditional (in the original the word is ‘unconditioned’) character 
and since the essence of the human lies in its conditioned and 
contingent nature, it is not logically possible to assert both 
qualities of the same person” (ibid). In nothing does Carnell 
more clearly betray his eagerness to read heresy into Niebuhr's 
statements than in the fact that from this statement he jumps, 
without intervening steps, to the charge that Niebuhr calls 
Christ a sinner, in as unbelievable a non sequitur as ever marred 
the pages of a theology book. One can only speculate on what 
suppressed premises intervene between the statement and the 
charge. There are probably three: Niebuhr denies the reality of 
the God-man; Niebuhr denies that Christ is God; and Niebuhr 
calls Christ a sinner. But even this attempt to soften the blunt- 
ness of the vast non sequitur does not obscure the fact that 
none of the three statements follows from the preceding one. 
Niebuhr’s position on the translogical character of the relation- 
ship between the natures of Christ is expressed elsewhere 
(Human Destiny, pp. 71f); but his general position on the 
nature of logic is summed up in a sentence which did not elude 
Carnell, because he quotes it, “Formally there can be of course 
no conflict between logic and truth. The laws of logic are 
reason’s guard against chaos in the realm of truth . . . Loyalty 
to all the facts may require a provisional defiance of logic lest 
complexity in the facts of experience be denied for the sake of 
a premature logical consistency’ (p. 93). At no point does 
Carnell’s own commitment to a rationalistic basis become more 
apparent than here, for it is he who makes the jump from the 
proposition that the relationship between the divine and human 
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in Jesus cannot be Jogically expressed to the proposition that 
Jesus is not literally God in the flesh, and thus indicates that 
he operates on the fundamental rationalistic premise that what 
is not logical cannot be true. 

But where there are distortions, one suspects that it is neces- 
sary to dig deeper into Carnell’s presentation to find the real 
cause of suspicion in his mind. The frequency of his references 
to it makes it clear that in his judgment the thing that makes 
Niebuhr’s theology heretical is that it shows the influence of 
existentialism. While he describes existentialism (pp. 33f) he 
makes no attempt to refute it. A multiplicity of references lends 
credence to the surmise that Carnell is basically opposed to 
Niebuhr’s thought because it shows existentialist traits and 
that existentialism is wrong because it comes from Kierkegaard. 
But it is possible to discover two specific reasons why he 
objects to existentialism, in addition to the suspicion, already 
referred to, that the existentialist imposes his thought struc- 
ture upon the Bible instead of deriving it from the Bible. 
The two reasons for his suspicion of existentialism are its 
concept of “myth” and the closely associated rejection of the 
metaphysical reality of that of which the Bible speaks. 


The term “myth” has come to have a specific significance 
in contemporary theological thought, and among those who use 
the concept some do and some do not deny the historical act- 
uality of the event which is mythically interpreted. To regard 
the story of Creation as a myth, for instance, is to regard it 
as a determinative symbol for the relationship between God 
and the world which he created. The only reason for preferring 
the myth to a logical formulation of the relationship is that 
the myth is the only means by which we can express a Biblical 
content, which may be such that it cannot be accurately ex- 
pressed in consistent logical propositions. The question at issue 
here is whether Niebuhr’s use of the term “myth” involves a 
denial of the historical actuality of the event reported in the story 
from which the myth is derived. Specific evidence from the 
writing of Niebuhr of such a denial of the historical actuality 
is so important to Carnell’s whole position that he could not 
possibly have afforded to miss it if such evidence were avail- 
able. But no such evidence is forthcoming. What is forth- 
coming is a remarkably lucid portrayal of the manner in 
which Carnell distorts Niebuhr’s use of the term into a denial 
of such historical actuality. He quotes with enthusiastic 
approval from George Hammar’s Christian Realism in Con- 
temporary American Theology: "A slight suspicion therefore 
easily arises that Niebuhr’s concept of ‘myth’ refers not only 
to something transhistorical but also to something non- 
historical’ (italics mine). But in the next sentence the “slight 
suspicion” is transmuted into an assumption that Niebuhr does 
deny the historicity of the “myth.” “Is then the ‘myth’ of 
Christ also non-historical as are the Creation and fall into 
sin? That is the decisive critical question in Niebuhr's the- 
ology.” (italics mine). The sentence at the end of the above 
passage speaks of Niebuhr’s “non-historical Christ” (p. 145). 
And if it be suspected that all of this might have been an 
accidental slip of logic, a couple of sentences in the same 
context dispel the uncertainty. “Even in Reflections on the End 
of an Era we saw him reject Barthianism exactly because it 
lost the Incarnation as an event in history. Neverthless Nie- 
buhy’s ‘mythical’ interpretation of the Christian dogmatic tra- 
dition forces him to do away with the Incarnation.’ (ibid, 
italics mine.) 

Precisely the same process appears elsewhere, where the 
statement that “the symbol of the God-man ‘dispenses with 
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the necessity of making the doctrine metaphysically plausible” 
(p. 153), leads in Carnell’s facile mind to a denial of the 
metaphysical reality of the Incarnation, of its literal truth, and 
finally to its rejection altogether. That is not the only fault 
Carnell finds with the Christology of Niebuhr. He charges 
that it makes Christ an abstraction (a criticism which over- 
looks the fact that any act of predication which is not purely 
tautologous is an act of abstraction) and that the two natures 
are kept too distinct (which is based upon a misconstruction 
of the statement that the Jesus of history creates the Christ 
of faith, which in Niebuhr expresses relatedness and which 
Carnell reinterprets as unrelatedness.) 

It goes beyond the province and intention of this review 
to defend an existentialist emphasis in theology, but before 
quickly sharing in Carnell’s prejudice in the matter, the inquir- 
ing Christian will want to think through a few items. On the 
relationship between us and Adam— is it an intensification 
or corruption of that relationship when one sees the experi- 
ence of the fall as a “contemporaneous, marching experience 
of every man” (a position in support of which Niebuhr can 
cite Jesus’ own use of a child to symbolize the perfection of 
the Kingdom of God)? Is it more or less faithful to the 
New Testament witness to define sin as the transgression of 
the objective law of God, as Carnell insists we must (p. 82, 
despite the testimony that the Christian's relation to God in 
Christ is not legal) or to define it as the breaking of a rela- 
tionship? And which of these is potentially more rigorous — 
the legal relation (which the New Testament exposes as one 
which can be operative only on the level of man’s overt 
actions) or the Father-child relation, which is violated even 
by the first faint thought of pride? (Carnell maintains that 
Niebuhr loses all rigor from ethics by denial of the legal 
relation p. 82). How does the Bible say we meet God —as 
an abstraction at the other end of a proposition, having 
relevance only as the guarantor of its rational validity, or as 
the Redeemer from our sin and despair? How does the Bible 
say God reveals himself —in propositions about himself or 
in the event which puts an end to prophetic pronouncements 
about God: God’s becoming incarnate in history? What is the 
object of faith—a proposition or a person who redeems? 
How are we saved —by commitment to propositional revela- 
tion or by the emptying of ourselves and the recognition of 
our despair (which is an “experience, of course, but qualita- 
tively opposite to the “feeling-theology” with which Carnell 
identifies it, because it is not an experience of fullness from 
which we move on up to God but an experience of emptiness 
which we let God’s mercy fill)? 

Niebuhr'’s position will hardly be defended as the final 
formulation of Christian faith, and he is the first to recognize 
that it cannot be regarded as final (though Carnell berates 
him for a claim to finality which he will not permit anyone 
else to make, p. 79) in the closing paragraph of the Gifford 
Lectures. “Thus wisdom about our destiny is dependent upon 
a humble recognition of the limits of our knowledge and our 
power. Our most reliable understanding is the fruit of ‘grace’ 
in which faith completes our ignorance without pretending to 
possess its certainties as knowledge; and in which contribution 
mitigates our pride without destroying our hope.” (Human 
Destiny, p. 321). 

There may be no Christianity in all this that Niebuhr has 
said, but, surely, it will take more than this book by Carnell 


to prove it. 
— D. IvAN DyksTRA 
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The Individual and His Religion, by Gordon W. All- 
port, New York: The MacMillan Company, 1950. Pp. 
xi-147. $2.50. 

For the past fifty years, psychologists have had almost 
nothing to say about the place religious faith plays in the de- 
velopment of the human personality. Some psychologists were 
willing to pass off religion as being merely the perpetuation of 
infantile trends in the personality and thus the potential basis 
for certain types of neuroticism. Most competent psychologists 
preferred to remain silent on the subject. One notable expressed 
exception to both positions was found in Gordon W. Allport’s 
classic work on the psychology of personality. Personality: A 
Psychological Interpretation. New York: Henry Holt, 1937. All 
pastors interested in extending their knowledge of personality 
development will do well to consult part II of this work, 
especially chapter 8. He saw religious faith as having a pow- 
erfully integrating effect as the individual strives to reach emo- 
tional maturity. This present book is in some respects an ex- 
tension and development of the thoughts on religion in person- 
ality development expressed in the earlier work. 

Before scrutinizing the book, a word about the author. Pro- 
fessor Allport is the chairman of the Department of Social 
Relations at Harvard University. He is one of the most eminent 
living American psychologists. His interests reach far beyond 
the bounds of his field of specialization, as is obvious from his 
references in the present work. Although erudite, his written 
works are in no way characterized by academic stodginess, for 
he has a gift of literary facility that makes his books delightful 
reading. 

This present volume was written because the author fecls 
that the time is long overdue for specialists in religion and 
psychology to begin to find a common ground for uniting their 
efforts for human welfare. He states as his purposes for writ- 
ing the book: 1) a desire to trace the full course of religious 
development in the normally mature and productive personality, 
and 2) to portray the place of subjective religion in the struc- 
ture of personality whenever and wherever religion has such a 
place. His first aim is significant in that it will serve to balance 
the rather formidable quantity of clinical literature that por- 
trays religion functioning in neurotic personalities. In his sec- 
ond aim he indicates that he plans to treat religion in general, 
and not with any cultural or religious group in view. His treat- 
ment is naturalistic, for the author feels that as a scientist he 
has no right to make assumptions or denials with respect to 

The contents are divided into six chapters. These cover the 
origin of the individual’s religious quest, the religion of youth, 
the religion of maturity, conscience and mental health, the na- 
ture of doubt, and the nature of faith. Thus most of the criti- 
cal topics in this area are grappled with. The grappling does 
not, however, consist of mere armchair pronouncements. Rather, 
the discussion is based upon a seriés of extensive investigations 
of the religious beliefs and practices of a variety of groups. 

The book is free from padding. Because of this degree of 
concentration, selection from the many cogent generalizations of 
some that will convey the flavor of the book without distorting 
the authors meaning is made difficult. Nevertheless a few pro- 
vocative statements are quoted in the hope that they may stimu- 
late the reader to a careful study of the book itself. 

On the hoary controversy over determinism and freedom of 
will, this comment: “ ... . the degree and type of freedom a 
man has depends in part upon what he believes. If he thinks he 
is hopelessly bound, he will not exert himself .... A well 
differentiated sentiment engenders freedom simply because the 
possessor of such a sentiment finds that obdurate though nature 
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and habit may be, still there are regions where aspiration, ef. 
fort, and prayer are efficacious. A person believing he is free 
uses what equipment he has more flexibly and successfully than 
does the person who is convinced he dwells in chains” (p. 71), 

On humanism as a comprehensive philosophy of life: “But 
humanism . . . . is something like science—acceptable so far as 
it goes, but quite uncurious about its own presuppositions. He 
(the seeker) doubts that the motive power for humanism is 
more than the lingering breeze of the powerful dynamic of 
Christian faith’ (p. 68). 

On psychotherapy and religion: ‘Psychotherapy knows the 
healing power of love, but finds itself unable to do much about 
it... . it lacks an adequate concept of the nature of tender- 
ness . . . . By contrast, religion—especially the Christian re- 
ligion—offers an interpretation of life and a rule of life based 
wholly on love . . . . Religion, we conclude, is superior to 
psychotherapy in the allowance it makes for the affiliative need 
in human nature. But when it comes to a question of imple- 
menting this insight we are confronted by the age-long failure 
of religion to turn doctrine into practice....” (pp. 81-82— 
italics mine). 

On dealing with temptation: “Integration is often hindered 
by direct, grimly determined effort . . . . often the effort to 
keep from doing a wrong thing seems to magnify our chances 
of doing that very thing . . . . Many years earlier St. Paul had 
discovered the same principle: ‘I find then a law that, when I 
would go good, evil is present in me’ (Romans 7:21). Tense 
moral struggles, says psychotherapy, require most of all relaxa- 
tion. They require surrender, says religion—give God a chance 
to do the refreshing ....” (p. 93). 

On doubt: “Unless the individual doubts he cannot use his 
full intelligence, and unless he uses his full intelligence he 
cannot develop a mature (religious sentiment’ (p. 102). 

This last thought should serve as a guide to parents and 
pastors more broadly than it has done. Frequently the search- 
ings and doubts of adolescents have been treated as sacrilegious 
and sternly repressed. When these doubts are regarded as 
springboard to spiritual growth, the sympathy and understand- 
ing that are necessary, if we are to help these young people to 
a personal experience with Christ, are far more likely to be 
displayed. 

There is much that one would like to say about this book. 
Its treatment of science and religion with emphasis on the lim- 
ited precision characteristic of science as against the adequacy 
of religion is bound to stimulate much thought and discussion. 
The book is a significant contribution—perhaps the most sig- 
nificant treatment of the psychology of religion since William 
James’ The Varieties of Religious Experience. However, it is 
inevitable in a book of this nature, which attempts to confine it- 
self to religion in general, that there should be many things to 
which a specialist in some branch of theology or someone hold- 
ing to a particular religious viewpoint can take exception. When 
Allport states that in the beginning of religion there was a 
multiplicity of deities, the conservative Christian would insist 
that he has pegged the beginning of religion at the wrong 
point and perhaps call attention to the evidence mustered by 
Wilhelm Schmidt in his The Origin and Growth of Religion. 
The theory of conscience, which maintains that the child is born 
without a conscience as such and at birth has only the capacity 
to develop a conscience, would arouse considerable opposition 
in some circles. Theological specialists of all sorts would no 
doubt find statements in the book that they would consider 
doubtful or incorrect. 

One characteristic of the book that will quite likely disturb 
conservative theologians, especially those of Calvinistic orienta- 
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tion, is the continual emphasis on man’s activity—sometimes the 
author has man so completely active that it seems almost as 
though God is completely passive. This shortcoming is more 
apparent than real, for the author does not mean to convey the 
impression that God is not active in human religious experience, 
but rather that a treatment of that topic is theological in na- 
ture and hence outside of his field of specialization. He is at- 
tempting only to explore the subjective aspects of religion, 
really the only area of religion with which the psychologist can 
deal on a professional basis. While this may be a weakness, it 
is also a source of tsrength, for as such it has certain contribu- 
tion to make to that field of theology known as anthropology, 
particularly that part of anthropology having to do with the 
nature of man. It has been the experience of the reviewer, that 
conservative theologians and pastors appear to feel most at home 
in the theological fields known as theology proper and soteriolo- 
gy. When they deal with anthropology, they seem to feel more 
comfortable when discussing man’s destiny than when on the 
topic of his nature. Moreover, the reviewer has often noted 
that the weakest section in the standard conservative works on 
systematic theology is the section on the nature of man. Perhaps 
this is why sermons in this area are in the opinion of the re- 
viewer frequently weaker than sermons by the same preacher 
when he deals with other portions of Christian theology. A 
factor that may be responsible for this is possibly the fact that 
most treatments of the nature of man found in standard works 
on systematic theology are based upon the faculty psychology 
that was current during the eighteenth and much of the nine- 
teenth centuries. Since few pastors and theologians can take the 
time to become specialists in the psychology of personality and 
the psychology of religion, it is the task of the psychologists to 
provide theologians with a more adequate psychological frame- 
work with which to think about the Scriptural teachings regard- 
ing the nature of man. Gordon Allport has made an excellent 
beginning with this small book. 

This is a book that every pastor and theologian should have 
on his shelf. The main thrust of the book is good and pro- 
vides much that can be of help to the pastor time and again. 
It is not a book that should be read once and discarded, but 
deserves frequent reference, for its suggestions can be used ef- 
fectively to augment one’s preaching ministry and personal 
work, since it continually holds before us the ‘uniqueness of 
each personality and the need for individualizing our ministries 
more effectively if we are to assist our parishioners to become 
mature Christian personalities. 

—Lars I. GRANBERG. 


BOOK NOTICES 

A series of studics published in booklet form are noted. 
They treat subjects of Reformed Theology. One takes up the 
subject of marriage. All of them are worthy of study not only 
for ministers and student but also for members of our churches. 
The booklets have an attractive appearance and are priced for 
popular use. 
Relevancy of the Pivot Points of the Reformed Faith, by John 
E. Kuizenga, Grand Rapids: Society for Reformed Publication, 
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The Meaning of Baptism, by Eugene Osterhaven, Grand Rapids: 
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The Meaning of the Lord's Supper, by George C. Douma, 
Grand Rapids: Society for Reformed Publications, 1951. Pp. 32. 
$.25. 
Sacred Marriage Vows, by Bernard Brunsting, Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1951. Pp. 45. $.75. 

Special work is being done by Leroy Nixon on the works of 


John Calvin. The following publications will be of interest and’ 


profit for students of Calvin. 

John Calvin, Expository Preacher, by Leroy Nixon, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1950. Pp. 
136. $2.50. 

The Deity of Christ and Other Sermons, by John Calvin (Trans- 
lated by Leroy Nixon), Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950. Pp. 302. $3.50. 

Complete Indexes to the Institute of the Christian Religion, pre- 
pared by Leroy Nixon, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950. Pp. 50. $.75. 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets. Vol. I: Amos, 
Hosea and Micah in the King James Version with In- 
troduction and Critical Notes, by Julius A. Bewer. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. 79. $.50. 

The author, Professor Bewer, who recently became emeritus 
professor of Union Theological Seminary, New York, served 
many years as a teacher in the Old Testament department. This 
book, together with his other writings, gives evidence of his 
devout and scholarly insights into the Old Testament. 

The historical picture is given for each of the prophets in a 
clear and succinct manner. Pastors will welcome this feature for 
themselves as well as for the reading of any Bible teacher in the 
Church. The brief notes give different translations on difficult 
passages, historical data, interpretations and many relevant 
Biblical references. 

Professor Bewer believes that other prophets have added 
messages to the original prophet, as in Micah (p. 64). Some 
may be inclined to question this. However, all will agree that 
the prophet(s) spoke the message of God (p. 13). To read 
the author’s discussion on “The Prophets and Their Writings” 
will remind especially each of his students of the deep devo- 
tion to the prophetic Word of God. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark, by A. M. Hun- 
ter. London: SCM Press, 1948. Pp. vii-153. 6s net. 

This is the first of a new series of modest size English 
commentaries (The Torch Bible Commentaries) intended for 
the general reader. The initial volume indicates that the series 
will not be aridly critical but theological in nature. It is obvi« 
ous that the day of better commentaries is already here. Pro- 
fessor Hunter’s competence as a Biblical scholar has been shown 
in his previous publications. This book is based on the KJ 
version and is Barthian in emphasis. While the author shows 
his acquaintance with the best English works on Mark’s Gos- 
pel, he is especially indebted to the Barthian commentary of 
Walter Lowrie published some years ago. 

The New Testament: A Translation in the Language 
of the People, by Charles B. Williams. Chicago: fs 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi--575. $3.00. 

This modern speech translation is a reprint of Williams’ 
work first published in 1939, and is the product of an avowed 
Baptist conservative of the South. The author succeeds very 
well in putting the New Testament into our popular soine, al- 
though the straining to reproduce the exact shades of meaning 
in the Greek Testament results oftentimes in paraphrase rather 
than translation, and in a questionable literalism. The book can 
be used in the family circle, and deserves a place on the minis- 
ter’s shelf along with other modern speech translations. 
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The Purpose of the Gospel, by Ernest F. Scott. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949. Pp. vii-171. $2.50. 

This book is an attempt to answer the question “Why were 
the Gospels written at all?” What was the primary motive of 
the writers in an age when the new religion was well es- 
tablished? The Gospels were written with an Aistorical purpose 
which was also a religious one. 

The message was the writers’ emphasis—the message that 
God had revealed himself in Jesus Christ. Not only was the 
life of Jesus an historical fact, but, it was the central fact which 
gave meaning to all others. The history itself is the message. 

The author assumes that Paul’s writings were well circulated 
first, then the Gospels. The Gospels gave vitality and meaning 
to Paul. Paul did not change the history of Jesus into abstract 
theology. Paul was as realistic in thinking about the historical 
Christ as were the Gospel writers. 

The Gospels were textbooks of instruction with a mission- 
ary purpose based upon the historical facts which confirmed 
the message and were to be used to bring the church to a true 
conception of what it believed. Just here the author distin- 
guishes between the canonical Gospels and the apocryphals. 
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